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Disinflation 


(THE TERM ‘‘DISINFLATION” IS A RECENT ADDITION TO THE LANGUAGE OF ECONOMICS. 
IT TENDS TO BE CONFUSED IN THE MINDS OF SOME PEOPLE WITH “DEFLATION”, AND 


IS OFTEN THOUGHT TO INVOLVE UNEMPLOYMENT AND DEPRESSION, 


THIS ARTICLE IS 


AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN, IN NON-TECHNICAL LANGUAGE, WHAT THE POLICY OF DIs- 
INFLATION—SO WIDELY ADOPTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AT THE PRESENT TIME— 
INVOLVES IN PRACTICE.) 


. 

1HE VARIOUS “flations’” which are so often referred to 
nowadays (“in-", “de-”, “re-", and “disin-”) can be 
defined in various ways. It is considered preferable 
here to base the definitions on the relationship be- 
tween demand and supply. On the one hand there 
is the desire to spend money—the desire of individuals, 
companies, public bodies and governments. The 
money they want to spend comes out of current in 
come, past savings, or borrowing (including borrowing 
from a bank, if available). On the other hand there 
is supply—the supply of labour, materials, land, equip- 
ment, and finished goods. If aggregate demand and 
supply are approximately in balance and the needs of 
those who are willing and able to spend can be satis 
fied without any usable resources being left idle or 
goods accumulating in stocks, there will be no general 
tendency for prices to rise or fall, though individual 
prices may of course vary considerably. This situation 
can best be described as “full employment”, though 
there may be a few workers temporarily in transit be 
tween jobs and there may be a few vacancies. 

Inflation is the condition in which aggregate de 
mand exceeds supply at current prices. Deflation is 
the condition in which supply exceeds demand at 
current prices. Both supply and demand are variable, 
but demand is much more subject to quick changes. 
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INFLATION | 


(OVER-FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Hence short-term economic fluctuations tend to be 
caused more by changes in demand than by changes 
in supply. Supply changes too, but not so quickly, 
and usually only in response to actual or anticipated 
changes in demand or as a result of climatic conditions 
affecting crops. Therefore, in the short-run, economic 
stability om full employment are best promoted by 
measures which stabilise demand, e.g., changes in the 
availability and cost of bank credit, changes in the 
amount of savings and of taxes and of government 
expenditure. In the longer run, measures to stabilise 
supply are needed also. 

Disinflation is the policy adopted in a period of in- 
flation to reduce the excess of demand over supply so 
that supply and demand may be brought into balance 
at a level of full employment. Reflation is the policy 
adopted in a period of deflation to increase demand in 
order to bring it back into balance with supply at a 
level of full employment. 

On the basis of the above definitions, and assuming 
that the economic system alternates between condi 
tions of excess demand and deficient demand, the re- 
lationship between inflation, deflation and full em 
ployment can be shown diagrammatically in the 
following way: 








> 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 


(It should be noted that inflation and deflation 
have been defined here as conditions of the economic 
system, while disinflation and reflation are defined as 
policies. It is sometimes held that inflation is the 
process of change by which excess demand arises, de- 
flation the process of change by which demand falls 
below supply. This version is possible, but the other 
has been adopted here.) 

The problem of inflation can be dealt with in three 
different ways: 

(a) The supply of goods can be increased. If the 
increase is to come from local production, it 
will take a long time, because during inflation 
all available resources of labour are fully em- 
ployed and there are likely to be bottlenecks in 
materials and equipment. One difficulty is that 
the production of extra goods results in the 


DEFLATION 


( UNEMPLOYMENT 
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creation of additional incomes and generates 
further demand. This method, therefore, 
though not to be ruled out is not an imme- 
diate solution. Alternatively the supply of 
goods coming on to the market can be increased 
by using up stocks or by additional imports. 
In the short-run these can help to relieve the 
pressure of inflation, but they can only be tem- 
porary, since stocks will be used up or an ex- 
ternal balance of payments problem will arise. 
The second method is to control the distribu- 
tion of scarce goods in accordance with a sys- 
tem of rations or priorities based on need. This 
involves much administrative difficulty but 
seeks to ensure a fair distribution. 

(c) Prices could be allowed to rise sufficiently to de- 
ter some of the would-be buyers, so that demand 





and supply are equal again at the higher price 
level his method known as “ 
has several advantages. It 


rationing by 
the purse leaves 
the market free, does not require administrative 
organisation and permits price increases to act 
Rising prices, in 
tolerated for a period, 
but if the rise is persistent or large the con 
This rise in prices is 
often regarded as identical with inflation itself 
This is wrong. Inflation is the condition or 
situation in which demand exceeds supply at 
current prices. Rising prices are a consequence 
and then only 


as a stimulant to supply 
moderation, might be 


sequences are harmful 


if controls or sub 

They could also 
be part of the remedy for inflation, for at the 
higher price demand and supply are brought 


ol inteation 
sidies do not prevent them 


towards equilibrium again and inflation (pro 
perly defined) is reduced. For this remedy to 
be effective, however, demand must not be fur 
ther stimulated, otherwise the inflation will 
continue and prices rise further 

The best short-run method of eliminating 
inflation is to reduce demand, and this can be 
done by methods. It means cutting 
down the desire or ability to spend, whether 
of persons or businesses or governments Some 
forms of expenditure are hard to cut down or 
for social reasons should not be cut down, e.g., 
the basic items in the standard of living, and 
certain government and private commitments 
There are three main fields for economies 
private luxury expenditure, private capital ex 
penditure, and some forms of government ex 
penditure Whatever is done is likely to be 
unpopular in the short-run, until the benefits 
are felt Those directly affected are certain to 
protest. There is no such thing as painless dis 
inflation The question therefore arises whe 
ther disinflation is worth while: 


several 


Benefits of Moderate Inflation 

A steadily and slowly rising price level does bring 
certain advantages, not only to a few individuals but 
The individuals who 
benefit most are usually those with things to sell, for 
inflation means a market’—one in which sel 
lers have no difhculty of disposing of all the goods 
they can buy at good profit margins with a minimum 
of effort, in which any enterprising businessman can 
easily new ways of persuading customers to 
part their which new 
flourish, and new made. ‘There are so 
many people gaining materially out of inflation that 
disinflation meets with strong resistance 

Mild inflation brings benefits, real or apparent, in 
other directions as well 


also to most of the community 


sellers 


dev ise 


with money, in businesses 


fortunes are 


Wage and salary earners lose 
the fear of unemployment; an appearance of pros 
perity is given by higher money incomes; there is 


greater scope for choosing one’s occupation, greater 


Government finance ts 
All debtors 
benefit because the real burden of debts such as mort 
gages (this applics also to the public debt) is reduced 
The sums repaid are worth less in real terms than the 
money borrowed, and interest becomes a small burden 
relative to incomes. Owners of property, whether real 
estate or equity shares, gain from a rise in capital 


opportunities for promotion 
also made easier by buovant tax revenues 
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Moderate inflation, too, in so far as it is 
caused by a high level of capital formation (i.e., new 
buildings, equipment, public works, social amenities, 
etc.) may thus help in the long-run to raise living 
standards 


values 


Disadvantages 
The benefits of moderate inflation add up to a quite 

impressive list. What about the other side of the pic- 

ture? The harm done to a community by inflation 

includes the following 

|. The steadily rising cost of living, with the in- 

comes of a large section of the community lag- 
ging behind. Inflation is in effect an unfair 
form of taxation—it tends to injure most of those 
people who are least able to increase their in 
comes, and they are mostly people with small or 
moderate incomes. 
The misuse of resources. Many essential indus- 
tries go short of labour and materials while less 
valuable ones are able to expand. The harmful 
effects are not always apparent, but they are 
there just the same, 
\ ‘sellers’ market” for labour means rapid turn- 
over of staff and lower productivity 
There is a tendency for companies to make in- 
sufficient provision for depreciation reserves, 
especially if tax rates are at a high level at the 
same time. 
Black markets, spivs and racketeers flourish in 
inflation, especially if attempts are made to deal 
with shortages by means of direct controls, such 
as rationing and price controls. 
The real value of savings and the incentive to 
save are reduced as inflation progresses. 
Ihe power of local industries to meet overseas 
competition is weakened, with a consequent 
tendency to raise trade barriers, such as tariffs 
and import controls. 
There is a tendency towards an adverse balance 
of external payments, and a loss of monetary 
reserves. 
There is a danger—which is never entirely absent 
and which all too often materialises—that a mod- 
erate inflation may gradually deteriorate into a 
runaway inflation, with disastrous results. 


Disinflation Policy 

New Zealand attained approximate full employ- 
ment about the end of 1937 or the beginning of 1938. 
Since then we have had inflation—a little more or less 
but never of a “runaway” nature. Policies designed 
to keep inflation in check have been in force since 
early in the war, with some success. But some degree 
of inflation still remains. The evidences are still with 
us—there is over-full employment, vacancies are num- 
erous, the demand for overseas funds greatly exceeds 
current receipts, and prices have been rising steadily. 
(This situation is by no means confined to New Zea- 
land.) 

By the use of direct controls over prices, materials, 
and imports and by the payment of subsidies, it was 
possible for a time to counter the effects of inflation 
to some extent. With the partial abandonment of 
these measures the existence of inflation becomes more 
obvious, the need for a positive policy of disinflation, 
using monetary and fiscal weapons to reduce demand, 
becomes more insistent. 
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It is the Government's policy (recently announced’ 
to keep interest rates “at reasonable levels”. (See state 
ment reported in April “Bulletin”.) Apart from fiscal 
measures referred to above, the remaining short-term 
method of disinflation is credit restriction. In the 
longer run, any action which increases productivity 
per man-hour will also help to reduce inflation. 

The anti-inflation measures at present in force 
were introduced in the conviction that ¢ven a mod 
erate inflation is not in the interests of New Zealand. 
A programme for limiting the use of bank credit for 
certain purposes has been in force for about ten years, 
with increased emphasis during the past two years 
Bank credit helps to finance the excess demand which 
constitutes inflation. The most direct method of 
checking inflation is therefore to make bank credit 
less freely available. 

Precluding the use of bank credit for certain pur- 
poses is the first step in this direction, but selective 
credit controls have not been enough by themselves, 
and it has been necessary to arrange with the trading 
banks for continuing restraint in their lending policies 
generally. Further, in December, 1951, it was an- 
nounced that the banks had been asked (a) to review 
all accounts where overdraft limits exceed £10,000 and 
where customers are leaning too heavily on bank ac 
commodation in proportion to their capital structure, 
and (b) not to increase any importer’s overdraft limit 
to enable the importer to buy overseas funds, except 
for temporary “tiding over” finance for periods not 
exceeding three months, or with the approval of the 
Reserve Bank. (See “Bulletin” for December, 1951.) 
Then on Ist August of this year the minimum reserve 
ratios of the trading banks were raised for the first 
time. (See separate article in this “Bulletin”.) 


How Much Disinflation? 

Though the demand for exchange to pay for im- 
ports is still heavy, the overall excess of demand over 
supply in New Zealand is not great, and at the mo- 
ment it is probably less than at any time since the 
early days of the war. The last few months have seen 
a substantial improvement in the supply position (to 
the point of over-supply of many goods), a change of 
atmosphere in the business community, much caution 
and some uncertainty. Too severe restrictions at this 
stage could easily cause a loss of confidence, too sharp 
a drop in spending, and the —e of unemploy- 
ment. However, the basic condition of inflation re 
mains throughout most of the economy. 

There are several indicators to which we can look 
to determine how far disinflation ought to go. They 
are: 

(a) Prices 

Prices are still rising, on the whole, but more 
and more individual prices are starting to come 


down. Some general small drop in prices would 
probably be beneficial. 
(b) Profits 


Successiul disinflation may result in some 
small reduction in profits below present levels. 
Import Payments 


It is urgent that monthly payments for im 
ports be substantially reduced to a level con- 
sistent with our reduced overseas earnings from 
wool. A system of exchange allocations for im 
ports has been introduced as from Ist April as 
a temporary measure, but if the basic cause of 
the deficit is to be removed, inflation must be 
cured. 

(d) Employment 


This is the quickest indicator, and in many 
respects the best. At the end of July, 1952, 
there were only 70 persons registered as “dis 
engaged” at the district offices of the Depart 
ment of Labour and Employment, but the noti 
fied vacancies numbered 16,379. 

Disinflation, if successful, would substantially re 
duce the number of registered vacancies. It would 
also increase the number of temporarily disengaged 
persons, but it must not go so far as to bring about a 
deficiency in aggregate demand resulting in unemploy 
ment. The disengaged persons should be onde in 
transit between jobs. When the number of vacancies 
has been reduced to a figure closer to the number of 
disengaged persons available to fill the vacancies, it 
could be said that full employment has been reached. 
The disinflation policy should then be revised ac 
cordingly. 

Conclusion 

It is necessary to form an estimate of the extent of 
inflation and to attempt to measure the reduction in 
spending which is needed to bring demand and supply 
back into balance at a level of full employment. Too 
small a reduction would mean continuing inflation; 
too large a reduction would create an unemployment 
problem. 

The methods that a central bank can use to reduce 
inflation are varied. Use is already being made of 
selective advance controls and higher reserve ratios for 
the trading banks. Their great advantage is that they 
can be quickly adapted to meet changing circum- 
stances, being relaxed or intensified as required. If 
there are signs that inflation is increasing, monetary 
controls can be applied more strictly or new ones 
introduced. If the economy is becoming more stable, 
with supply and demand broadly in balance, they can 
be relaxed or removed. If a “recession” or depression 
should begin to develop, the banking system can 
stimulate demand instead of restraining it. 





Trading Banks’ 


on 31st jury, the Reserve Bank issued the following 
press statement: 
“By a notice published in the Gazette on 31st July, 
1952, in accordance with Section 45 of the Reserve 
Bank Act the Governor of the Bank announced an 


Reserve Ratios 


increase in the statutory ratios of the trading banks 
from 7 per cent to 10 per cent for demand liabilities 
and from $3 per cent to 5 per cent for time liabilities. 

“Section 45 of the Act provides that the statutory 
reserve ratios (held in the form of cash balances at 
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the Reserve Bank) may from time to time be varied 
by the Governor of the Bank acting with the auth 
ority of the Minister of Finance 
The purpose of the adjustment now being made 
8 to supplement the existing advance control pro 
cedure in carrying out the Reserve Bank's statutory 
duty to control credit and currency in New Zealand 
Ihe control of bank credit through the adjust 
ment of the reserve ratios of the banks is entirely 
quantitative in its operation—whereas the advance 
control policy is mainly qualitative, that is, it 1s 
selective in its operation, being chiefly concerned 
with the purposes for which increased advances are 
required 
In order that the present development may be 
seen in its proper perspective, the following facts 
ire supplied for the information of the public 
1 It is not a separate isolated policy measure, but 
is designed to be co-ordinated with the other 
current Pp »yhiey measures in operation 
It is not an action suddenly decided upon 
The seque nee of events was as follows 
(a) In October last year the prospect of an 
alteration to the ratios at an appropriate 
time was mentioned to the Associated 
Banks 
In December, 1951, the banks were in 
formed that it was intended to place be 
fore the Minister of Finance proposals to 
increase the ratios The purpose of the 
prior notice was to enable the banks to 
give full consideration to the subject with 
out being confronted suddenly with the 
need to adapt themselves to a new set of 
conditions 
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Since then, the position has been continu 
ously under examination, and consulta 
tions have taken place with the Minister 
of Finance and the Associated Banks; the 
present adjustment is being made with the 
authority of the Minister of Finance on the 
Reserve Bank's recommendation.” 
Significance of Reserve Ratios 
Even if they were not required to do so by the Re 
serve Bank Act, the trading banks would probably find 
it convenient to maintain deposits at the Reserve Bank 
for the purpose ol s« titling balances due among them 
selves, buying new notes and overseas funds from the 
Reserve Bank, and carrying on normal banking busi 
ness. The requirement that these deposits shall not 
fall below a specific minimum level, and that the 
minimum level shall be adjustable, is designed to 
provide the Reserve Bank with a means of regulating 
the overall lending operations of the trading banks. 
In practice, the trading banks hold deposits at the 
Reserve Bank greater than are required to meet their 
statutory obligations, since they need working bal 
ances and a margin of safety to meet day-to-day opera 
tions and to provide for contingencies. In recent 
years, the excess deposits have usually been large, 
actual deposits having varied between £60 million 
and £80 million, compared with the statutory mini 
mum of £15 million or less. Since last December, 
however, actual deposits have been much smaller 
(£24.6 million at the last balance day in March, 1952), 
later recovering to a little over £40 million. The 
accompanying graph shows these changes and also the 
effect of the recent increase in the statutory minimum. 
Trading banks deposits at the Reserve Bank are 
affected by the following transactions 
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Increases 
Disbursements in New 
Zealand from Govern- 
Accounts. 
Disbursements from the 
marketing accounts at 
the Reserve Bank. 
Sale by trading banks of 
used notes to Reserve 


Decreases 
Transfers of funds from 
the public to Govern- 
ment accounts, ¢speci- 
ally taxation payments. 
Purchase of new notes 
from Reserve Bank by 

trading banks. 
Purchase of overseas cur- 


Bank for cancellation. 
Borrowing by trading from Reserve Bank by 

banks from Reserve trading banks. 

Bank. Repayment to Reserve 
Discounting of bills by Bank of borrowings by 

the Reserve Bank. trading banks. 

The above list covers only the principal items, and 
relates to the total deposits of the trading banks at the 
Reserve Bank. The deposits of the individual banks 
will vary according to the daily clearings of cheques, 
drafts, bills, etc., between the banks. 

In practice, a reduction in total trading bank de 
posits at the Reserve Bank over a period will occur if 
in that period there is— 

1. a Budget surplus; i.e., an excess of Government 

cash receipts over disbursements in New Zea 
land; or 


rency (usually sterling) 


a deficit in the balance of payments, which 
means that the banks have to buy relatively large 
amounts of overseas currency from the Reserve 
Bank. 

If trading banks, acting more or less in unison, in 
crease their advances, their cash position is adversely 
affected in two ways: 

1. An increase in bank advances usually results in 
an increase in bank deposits—a generalisation 
which is broadly true. he higher the banks’ 
deposit liabilities, the higher, proportionately, 
are their minimum required deposits with the 
Reserve Bank. At present, if free deposits rise 
by £1 million, the minimum deposits required 
to be kept ai the Reserve Bank rise by £100,000 
Excess cash is correspondingly reduced. 
rhe expansion of credit produces a greater de 
mand for notes and for foreign currency. Extra 
supplies of these may have to be bought from the 


Reserve Bank, thus reducing the trading banks’ 
deposits there. 

If a single trading bank increases its advances to a 
greater extent than the others, its deposits at the Re 
serve Bank will be reduced and those of the others 
will be increased. For example, if Bank A, which 
does, say, 25 per cent of the banking business in New 
Zealand, increases its advances by £1 million, about 
£250,000 of the cheques drawn will be credited to 
other accounts at Bank A; but £750,000 will be 
credited to accounts at the other banks, and in the 
process of clearing the es A's account at the 
Reserve Bank will be reduced by £750,000. 

It is thus shown that, the smaller the margin be 
tween the actual and the minimum required deposits 
held by the trading banks at the Reserve Bank, the 
greater the need for the trading banks to avoid in- 
creasing overdrafts. When they have a large excess 
of cash, the banks are in no danger that their deposits 
at the Reserve Bank will fall below the legal mini 
mum, and thus are under no pressure to reduce ad 
vances or to refrain from increasing them. If the 
excess deposits are reduced to a small margin, the 
banks would have more incentive to adopt a cautious 
attitude towards their customers’ overdrafts. 

So far, for control over trading bank advances, re 
liance has been placed mainly on a selective control 
over certain classes of advances and on requests by the 
Reserve Bank that the trading banks should exercise 
caution over the whole of their lending operations. 
The change in the minimum reserve ratios introduces 
for the first time another form of credit control—a 
direct regulation of the trading banks’ cash position. 
Whenever it is desirable that the banks should lend 
more freely, the reserve ratios can be lowered; when 
bank advances are expanding to an extent inconsistent 
with a stable internal economy and the maintenance 
of adequate overseas reserves, or when it is desired to 
prevent such an expansion of advances, the minimum 
reserve ratios can be raised. 

The increase in the ratios which took effect from 
Ist August—to 10 per cent of demand liabilities and 
5 per cent of time liabilities—is a small one. Any 
further changes (up or down) will be made from time 
to time in the light of economic and financial develop- 
ments in New Zealand. 





1953 Import Policy and Procedure 


ON 4TH auGusT the Reserve Bank made the following 
announcement concerning import policy and proce 
dures for 1953: 

“After full consultation between the Government, 
the Reserve Bank, the Board of Trade, the Treasury 
Department, the Customs Department and the Depart 
ment of Industries and Commerce on current import 
policy and prospects for 1953 it has been decided that 
the present exchange allocation scheme will be con 
tinued, with modifications, in 1953. 

“The decision to maintain the exchange allocation 
scheme takes into account the Reserve Bank's statu 
tory duty to ‘maintain reserves which, in the opinion 
of the Board of Directors, will provide a reasonable 


margin for contingencies, after taking into account 
prospective receipts and disbursements of overseas 
funds, and having regard to the economic position 
within New Zealand’. On present indications a sub- 
stantial deficit will be incurred in New Zealand's ex- 
ternal receipts and payments in the calendar year 
1952 and the Reserve Bank is not prepared, unless the 
circumstances are exceptional, to y further on 
overseas reserves in 1953 since such a policy would 
reduce them below a level regarded as safe. An 
amount well in excess of £300 million has already 
been requested for remittance this year. While this 
figure may include some over-statement by applicants 
of their requirements, the continuance of this high 
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level of demand for exchange is such that control over 


remittances for Imports 1s necessary 


This being the 


case, it is imperative to ensure that the degree of free 


dom 


given importers is consistent with the aim of 


making sufficient exchange available for the purchase 
of the country’s essential import requirements, which 
include, among other things, essential raw materials 
for local manufacturing industries 


The following procedure for 1953 has accordingly 
been dec ided on 


Except with the approval of the Reserve Bank, 
trading banks have been requested not to sell 
to any importer during the whole of 1953 more 
than 40 per cent of the amount of exchange 
sold in 1950 to that importer for non-Govern 
ment imports other than 
(a) motor vehicles, and 
(b) goods paid for under Third Party Certi 
ficates received from other license holders 
In other words, the value of imports in these 
two categories is to be deducted from the total 
remittances for non-Government imports in 
1950 before the ‘basic’ 40 per cent is calculated 
“This method of computing ‘basic’ alloca 
tions has been decided upon in view of the 
policy concerning import licenses (which are 
necessary for motor vehicle importations) set 
out in paragraph (7) below and as a means of 
ensuring that the right to obtain a ‘basic’ allo 
cation is in the hands of the ultimate importer 


This arrangement replaces the earlier interim 
arrangement under which importers could en 
ter into commitments for the first six months 
of 1953 equivalent to 40 per cent of their total 
remittances for imports in the calendar year 
1950 

Application should be made to the Reserve 
Bank through the trading banks where im 
porters require more than their ‘basic’ alloca 
tion It is emphasised, however, that such 
applications should be for the minimum 
amount required, Importers who gave Third 
Party Certificates in 1950 may also apply to the 
Reserve Bank through their trading bank for 
an allocation of exchange equivalent to 40 per 
cent of the value of goods paid for under such 
Certificates provided evidence is available to 
substantiate the amount shown 

Lhe applications (on a revised Form R.B.68 for 
1958) may be submitted any time after 11th 
August, 1952, but to ensure speedy and orderly 
handling it is desirable that importers should 
forward them as soon as they reasonably can 
Where import licenses are required exchange 
applications should be submitted after the 
licenses have been obtained 

Where an importer has no ‘basic’ allocation 
he may apply to the Reserve Bank for a special 
allocauion of exchange 


Similarly, importers who have firm orders as 
at Ist April, 1952, still outstanding (for which 
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Bank reserves the right to spread remittances 
over such period as the Bank deems necessary 
(whether the goods in question are subject to 
license or are decontrolled) the policy in re 
spect of the provision of exchange to pay for 
goods imported under 1953 import licenses is 
as follows: 

“Exchange will be allocated in full to pay 
for goods imported under import licenses for 
motor vehicles and under licenses on scheduled 
countries; but other import licenses will be 
issued on the basis that they carry no assurance 
that exchange will be provided, and allocations 
will therefore be made only if and ¢o the extent 
that such exchange is available. 


Decisions on applications will be made, in con- 
sultation with the Board of Trade and appro- 
priate Government Departments, in the light 
of all relevant circumstances. 


If, for any reason, an importer’s bank is not 
willing to grant him increased accommodation, 
there is nothing in the present arrangements 
that requires the bank in question to grant the 
accommodation. It should therefore be clearly 
understood that no allocation of exchange 
whether ‘basic’ or not confers on any importer 
the right to obtain bank accommodation to pay 
for the exchange. 


Importers should not place orders overseas 
without first consulting their bank managers 
and without having an allocation of exchange. 


The necessary application forms for exchange 
in excess of ‘basic’ allocations will be available 
from the trading banks by Ilth August, 1952, 
together with an explanatory circular to im 
porters. Broadly the procedure for 1953 will 
be the same as that currently operating for 
1952 but by simplifying the application forms 
as far as practicable, by dispensing with the 
need for an Import Programme form, and by 
announcing 1953 policy well in advance it is 
hoped to ease the work involved. Moreover, it 
is anticipated that some anomalies and special 
problems that have arisen this year will be sub 
stantially removed by administrative action for 
1953. The special arrangements concerning 
the exclusion of remittances against Third 
Party Certificates in 1950 for the calculation of 
‘basics’, and the opportunity for importers who 
gave such Certificates to apply for the equiva- 
lent of 40 per cent of the value of goods paid 
for thereunder should overcome many difh 
culties. 


In view of the fact that the granting of alloca- 
tions for 1952 has now been practically com- 
pleted and the further fact that by this an- 
nouncement importers are now in a position to 
plan their future exchange requirements, the 
Reserve Bank is not prepared to consider fur- 
ther applications for exchange allocations for 
1952 unless the circumstances are exceptional. 


“The Bank emphasises that if importers reduce their 
exchange requirements to a minimum and use their 
‘basic’ allocations for goods essential to the country’s 
requirements, it will be easier to administer the scheme 
fairly and eventually to relax and remove it.” 


exchange has not been allocated for remittance 
in 1952) may submit to the Reserve Bank an 
application on Form R.B.68 for the amount 
required in excess of their ‘basic’ allocations 

Subject to the general rule that the Reserve 
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1952 


THE 1952-53 supceT was presented by the Prime 
Minister and Minister of Finance, the Right Hon. S 
G. Holland, on 7th August, 1952. Details of estimated 
revenue and expenditure, compared with actual figures 
for last year, are given in the table on page 133. The 
following are the main features 


Revenue 


The total revenue of the Consolidated Fund and 
Social Security Fund is expected to decrease by £9.4 
million to £215.2 million. Total taxation is expected 
to yield £191.7 million against £200.5 million in 
1951-52, the main reason being that, since the value 
of imports will be less, the revenue from Customs 
Duties and Sales Tax will be correspondingly re- 
duced. 


Tax Changes 


The stamp duty of 2d. on receipts will be abolish 
ed, as the inconvenience involved is out of proportion 
to the revenue produced. 

The surcharge of 10 per cent on income tax will be 
reduced to 5 per cent. 

Estate and succession duties on the estates of per- 
sons dying after 7th August, 1952, will be reduced by 
20 per cent. 

As a special] measure the assessments of the estates 
of sheep farmers who died between Ist September, 
1950 and $list August, 1951 (when livestock prices were 
artificially inflated by high wool prices) may be re- 
opened. The stock values on which income tax and 
death duties were assessed will then be calculated on 
the average of two dates—a year before the date of 
death and a year after—instead of at the date of death 
only. This option will be open to other estates work- 
ing on standard stock values. A general continuing 
provision is to be made giving trustees the right to 
continue to use for income tax purposes the same 
standard values as applied before the death of the 
owner of the estate. 


Expenditure 

Total expenditure of the Consolidated and Social 
Security Funds is estimated at £213.1 million compar- 
ed with £208.3 million last year. This will result in 
a combined surplus of £2.1 million compared with 
£16.2 million last year. Most of the departmental 
votes show increases, the total vote at {137.2 million 
being 2} per cent higher than last year’s actual expen- 
diture. 

Defence expenditure (excluding rehabilitation, war 
pensions and estimated net payments of £3.0 million 
from the Defence Fund) is expected to rise by £0.4 
million to £25.0 million. 

Expenditure on social services (£97.5 million) is 
£8.2 million more than last year, and represents 46 
per cent of the total, thus illustrating the fact that 
“the Welfare State is a costly business”. 

The main categories of expenditure and the per- 
centage each bears to the total is shown by the follow- 
ing figures: 


Budget 


- 


Public debt annual charges (interest, 
repayment and management) 24.0 
Administration, law and order, immi 
gration, rehabilitation, et 22.3 
Maintenance (highways, roads, build 
ings, and other works) 12.9 
Defence (excluding special Defence 
Fund) 25.0 
Development of and assistance to 
»xrimary and secondary industries 13.0 6.1 
Subsidies to reduce the cost of living 15.9 7.5 
Social Services— 
Paid direct from Social Security 
Fund 59.8 28.1 
Other (including education, health, 
hospital subsidies, war pensions, 
etc.) $7.7 17.7 
Allowances for supplementary esti 
mates and contingencies 1.2 


100.0 
Subsidies 
The main commodities now affected are milk, 
butter, bread and flour. The subsidy on tallow will 
be discontinued from the end of September, while 
that on timber production was recently abolished. 
The estimated expenditure for this year is £15.9 mil 
lion, compared with £15.3 million last year. In future 
the sum of £16.0 million is intended to be the maxi- 
mum amount for subsidies in any year, and any future 
increases in costs that cannot be absorbed within this 
limit will have to be passed on in prices 


Bonuses to Pensioners 

Before next Christmas persons in receipt of age, in 
valid, miners’, widows’, sickness, emergency, or war 
benefits or pensions will receive bonus payments of 
£5 for single persons and £10 for married couples. 
For 1953 similar Christmas bonuses of twice those 
amounts will be paid. 


Capital Expenditure 

Emphasis is placed on the need to bring investment 
as a whole down to the level which the community is 
able and willing to finance from savings. 

Government capital works this financial year are 
estimated to cost {56.7 million, the main items being 
£14.3 million to be spent on hydro-electric works; 
£11.2 million on land settlement; £9.0 million on 
State housing; and £7.1 million on railways construc- 
tion, improvements and rolling stock. To finance 
this programme there will be about £18.9 million 
available from depreciation and renewal reserves, land 
revenues, and surpluses of sales of commodities such 
as coal, timber and electrical energy over current ex- 
penses. The residue of £37.8 million will be provid- 
ed from unexpended loan moneys brought forward 
from 1951-52, hen loans raised or to be raised from 
departmental and other sources during 1952-53 and 





from the transfer from the Consolidated Fund of part 
of last year's surplus. In the meantime, a public loan 


will not be raised 


Public Debt 


The total public debt outstanding at $list March, 
1952, was £6799 million compared with £6934 mil 
lion last vear~a reduction of £13.6 million. State 
Advances stock to the amount of £34.0 million held 
by the Treasury was sold to the Post Office Savings 
Bank and an equivalent amount of Government Stock 
held by the Savings Bank was redeemed. As bonds 
issued by the Corporation are not part of the public 
debt, the result of the transaction was a reduction in 
the debt by the amount involved in the transaction 
New moneys borrowed during 1951-52 for the works 
programme amounted to £30.7 million consisting of 
£13.2 million trom the 1951 Development Loan, {12.5 
million from National Savings Deposits, and the bal 
ance of £5.0 million from special investments. Re 
payments for the year totalled £44.3 million, includ 
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ing the £34.0 million adjustment mentioned above. 
The balance was derived from public debt repayment 
moneys drawn from the Consolidated Fund, amount 
ing to £5.2 million, trom sinking funds and war time 
credits totalling £4.5 million and £0.5 million from 
balances in Loans Redemption Account 
Savings 

In order to encourage savings, the limit up to which 
deposits will be received by the Post Office Savings 
Bank is to be increased from £2,000 to £5,000—the 
limit which existed up to 1935. The interest rate will 
be 14 per cent per annum on the amount over £2, 
In addition, the amount that can be deposited in a 
National Savings Account in any year is to be raised 
from £1,000 to £2,000. 


Interest Rates 


The question of interest rates, savings, and the 
strong demand for capital is discussed and the con- 
clusion reached that “the Government desires to hold 
interest rates at reasonable levels”. 





Bretton 
IIIl—~INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


AN IDFAL SYSTEM OF WORLD TRADE is one in which 
exchange rates are stable, trade is unhampered by re 
strictions and tariffs, and full employment is universal 
The gold standard was an attempt to achieve this, and 
as it operated up to World War I it succeeded reason 


ably well, especially in respect of the first two objec 
tives. But in the period between the wars, serious 
weaknesses were revealed which led to its abandon 


ment in the thirties. For reasons outlined in the first 
article of this series, many countries found themselves 
in frequent balance of payments difficulties and had 
to take measures such as severe deflation, currency 
devaluation, and import and exchange controls. These 
reduced world trade and caused unemployment and 
as far as the balance of payments was concerned they 
tended to be self-defeating. As a result, a significant 
change in monetary policy came about. Whereas up 
to World War I policy had been directed mainly to 
achieving stable exchange rates and free trade without 
much emphasis being given to full employment, in 
the thirties the maintaining of full employment be 
came one of the primary aims; and fluctuating ex 
change rates and trade controls came to be widely 
regarded as lesser evils than chronic unemployment 
This was not a satisfactory solution, however, because 
since most countries rely to some extent on foreign 
trade to keep their economies in full production any 
decrease in trade tended to create unemployment. It 
was realised, therefore, that the real solution lay in 
expanding world trade rather than in measures which 
reduced it. The problem still remained, however, to 
create conditions in which governments could relax 
trade controls, etc., without creating for themselves 
balance of payments difficulties which would neces 
sitate deflation, or the reimposition of controls, or the 
devaluation of currencies 

One of the main reasons for the inter-war difficulties 
was the insufficiency of international currency reserves 
in most countries. The result was that, as soon as a 
country began to suffer an adverse balance of pay 


Woods 


(PART II) 


ments, drastic restrictive measures were required even 
though the deficit was merely temporary. There was 
insufficient elasticity in the system, and the measures 
already mentioned above had to be taken quickly to 
avert a drain on reserves. If severe enough they might 
have saved the reserves, but only at the expense of 
unemployment or damage to trading conditions. 

The need, therefore, was for some method of pro- 
viding additional reserves so that more gradual correc- 
tion of balance of payments deficits could be achieved 
over a longer period of time. To meet this need is 
the positive aspect of the Fund's work. It is prob- 
ably the most important also because, unless members 
have adequate reserves, they will be unable to achieve 
the other objectives of the Fund—stable exchange rates 
and convertible currencies. The purpose of this 
article is to explain how these additional reserves are 
provided. 


Quotas 


Every member of the Fund is allotted a quota which 
is expressed for convenience in terms of United States 
dollars and is calculated in relation to the member's 
national income, trade, and gold holdings. The size 
of the member's quota determines its subscription to 
the Fund (equal to the quota), its voting power and 
its “drawing” rights. The member must pay in gold 
either 25 per cent of its subscription or 10 per cent 
of its official holdings of gold and United States dol- 
lars, whichever is the smaller, the remainder being 
paid in the member’s own currency. The latter may 
be paid to the account of the Fund at the member's 
central bank, or if the member prefers, up to 99 per 
cent of it may be deposited in the form of non-interest- 
bearing, non-transferable stock redeemable on demand 
at par. These are held on the Fund’s behalf at the 
member's central bank. To the extent that this course 
is followed, there is no budgetary problem unless the 
member's currency is required by another member, 
and the stock must be converted into cash. This 
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would be unlikely in the case of New Zealand, since 
our currency is not normally used by other countries 
to finance international transactions 

At the Bretton Woods Conference, New Zealand's 
quota was provisionally fixed at $50 million (£N.Z.17.9 
million). New Zealand's official holdings of gold and 
United States dollars amount to about $30 million 
so that, assuming the same quota to be allotted and 
assuming the same conditions relating to gold pay 
ments to now apply, New Zealand if a member would 
have to pay to the Fund about $3 million (£N.Z.1.1 
million) in gold and $47 million ({N.Z.16.8 million) 
in New Zealand currency. 


Transactions 


As a result of payment of subscriptions by members 
in the above manner, the Fund acquires some gold 
and holdings of the currency of each member. Article 
V sets out how these funds are to be used. When a 
member requires foreign currency to tide it over a 
difficult balance of payments situation, it may pur- 
chase its requirements from the Fund, paying in its 
own currency. When the transaction has been com- 
pleted, the Fund then holds more of the member's 
currency and less of the currency which the member 
has purchased. For example, let us assume that New 
Zealand is a member of the Fund, having paid $47 
million (94 per cent of our quota) in New Zealand 
pounds and $3 million in wot and that we desire to 
obtain $10 million worth of Belgian francs. This 
would be done as follows: New Zealand would pay 
to the Fund an amount in New Zealand pounds equiv- 
alent to $10 million, and the Fund would pay to New 
Zealand Belgian francs equivalent to $10 million. 
The Fund would then hold $57 million, of New Zea 
land pounds (114 per cent of our quota) and its hold 
ings of Belgian francs would be anal by the equiv- 
alent of $10 million to (say) 70 per cent of the Belgian 
quota. Mention of these percentages is made because 
the degree of a member's indebtedness to the Fund is 
indicated by the percentage of its quota to which the 
Fund's holdings of its currency are equivalent. Thus 
a member may be regarded as a “debtor” of the Fund 
if the Fund holds its currency to an amount equivalent 
to more than 100 per cent of its quota, and a 
“creditor” if the percentage is less than 100 per cent. 
Since each member pays part of its quota in gold, each 
commences operations with creditor status. 

A member's purchases from the Fund must not 
cause the Fund's holdings of its currency to rise more 
than 25 per cent of its quota within any twelve 
months, and a member cannot make any purchases 
which would result in the Fund’s holdings of its cur- 
rency exceeding 200 per cent of its quota. That is, 
the maximum to which any member's outstanding 

urchases can rise is the value of its quota, plus the 
initial gold payment. However, these restrictions are 
not completely binding on the Fund, since they can 
be waived at its discretion. 
Repurchases 

Although the use of the Fund's resources entails 
purchases of currency rather than loans, purchase 
operations are somewhat similar to loans since there 
is an obligation on members to repurchase their own 
currencies and thereby restore the original position. 
The circumstances in which a member may be re- 
quired to repurchase its own currency from the Fund, 


and the extent and method of such purchases, set 
out in detail in the Agreement, are rather compli- 
cated. In effect, members which have purchased 
foreign currency from the Fund (or, putting it in an 
other way, have sold some of their own currency to 
the Fund in exchange for foreign currency) must re- 
purchase some of their own currency from the Fund, 
paying for it in gold or convertible currency. This 
obligation is enforced, however, only when the mem- 
bers’ reserves (which would consist of the members’ 
official holdings of gold and convertible currencies), 
are in a sufficiently healthy state to enable this to be 
done without serious consequences. For example, re- 
purchases are not required so long as a member's 
reserves are below its quota. 

Charges 

The exchange operations of the Fund are similar 
to loans in other ways, in that charges, akin to in 
terest rates, are levied on the amount by which the 
Fund's holdings of a member's currency exceed its 
quota. The aim of the Fund is to tide members over 
pe term difficulties and they should therefore not 
use the Fund for long periods and in large amounts 
if they can correct the maladjustments in some other 
way. For this reason the charges are on a sliding scale 
based on the length of time the purchase has remained 
unredeemed, and also the extent to which purchase 
rights have been exercised. For example, if the Fund's 
holdings of a member's currency have exceeded its 
quota by between 50 and 75 per cent for a period be 
tween |} and 2 years, the charge is 2} per cent. 

In addition to the “interest” charges, there is a flat 
service charge (non-recurring) of } per cent of each 
transaction. 

All charges are payable in gold, but if the member's 
reserves are less than half its quota it pays propor- 
tionately less in gold and the balance in its own 
currency. 


Scale of Operations 


Since commehcing exchange operations on Ist 
March, 1947, the Fund has made sales to 21 countries 
of currencies amounting to $801.6 million. The cur 
rency most in demand has been the United States 
dollar, sales of which have totalled $756.4 million. 
Sterling equivalent to $34 million and Belgian francs 
equivalent to $11.2 million have also been sold. The 
United Kingdom has been the main purchaser of cur- 
rencies from the Fund, having received $300 million. 
In addition other members of the sterling area have 
made purchases totalling $160 million (India, $100 
million; Australia, $50 million; South Africa, $10 mil- 
lion), so that the sterling area as a whole has been 
responsible for more than half of the sales of currency 
so far made by the Fund. All the sterling area pur- 
chases have been in United States dollars. 

When the Marshall Plan came into operation, the 
Fund decided that it would not supply currencies to 
members receiving Marshall Aid, the latter being re- 
garded as sufficient to meet the recipients’ immediate 
needs. Thus, in 1949, there was a reduction in cur- 
rency sales to about half of the previous year’s figures 
($208.1 million) while in 1950 no sales were made at 
all. In 1951, $40 million of currencies were sold, but 
this was more than offset by $47 million of repur- 
chases. This year, however, the Fund’s policy has 
been liberalised, and sales so far in 1952 amount to 
$70 million. In addition a revolving credit of $50 





million has been granted to Belgium 

The use which members have made of the Fund's 
resources for the purpos ot supple me nting tempor 
arily their monetary reserves has been much smaller 
than had been hoped The Fund has been cautious 
in its operations because it did not want its resources 
to be too rapidly used up in the unexpectedly dificult 
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period which followed the war. Instead it has tried 
to conserve those resources for use in more normal 
times, leaving the special problems of balance of pay 
ments in the post-war period to be dealt with by 
special measures. More recently, however, there has 
been evidence that the Fund desires to take more 
active steps to assist its members. 





Shorter 


New Zealand's Exchange Position 

During the year ended 30th June, 1952, recorded 
receipts and payments of overseas currency through 
the New Zealand banking system showed a deficit of 
£51.53 million compared with a surplus of £39.1 mil 
lion in the year ended 30th June, 1951 

The main cause of this deficit was the very high 
level of imports. In the June year 1951-52, imports 
totalled {274.3 million whereas in the previous twelve 
months they were £170.2 million. The peak of im 
ports, however, is now past 

A factor influencing figures for these two years was 
the waterfront dispute, which delayed shipping dur 
ing the first half of 1951 

\ summary of New Zealand's balance of exchange 
transactions for the June years 1950-51 and 1951-52 
is given below, while details for 1951-52 are given in 
tables on pages 130 and 131 


OVERSEAS EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 
{NZ millions 





1952 
DOLLAR AREA 
5 ty $8.1 
Other Receipts 


Total Receipts 


Imports 
Other Payments 
Total Payments 


Ralance 





OTHER NON-STERLING 
COUNTRIES 
(MAINLY EUROPEAN PAY 
MENTS UNION COUN 
TRIES) 
Exports ’ 413.0 
Other Receipts OR 
lotal Receipts ( 413.8 
Imports 5R 
Other Payments ; 07 


Total Payments 65 
Balance . + 37.3 





STERLING AREA 
Exports 5 146.0 
Other Receipts $ 18.2 
Total Receipts 164.1 


Imports 145.4 
Other Payments 30.2 
Total Payments 175.6 

Balance 115 


OVERALL BALANCE 
Dollar Area 13.3 
Other Non-Sterling Countries + $7.3 
Sterling Area oe 128 


TOTAL 

















Notes 


National Income 1951-52 


Provisional figures for the vear ended 31st March, 
1952, issued by the Government Statistician, show that 
the national income of New Zealand rose by 2.7 per 
cent, from £599 million in 1950-51 to £615 million in 
1951-52, and the gross national product by 4.1 per 
cent from £681 million to £709 million. (The na 
tional income and the gross national product for 
1950-51 have both been adjusted upwards by £22 mil 
lion from the provisional figures issued last year.) 
Details are set out in tables on pages 134 and 135 


1953 Import Licensing Schedule 


In issuing the 1953 import licensing schedule, the 
Minister of Industries and Commerce, stated that im 
port licensing would continue to be principally con- 
cerned with protecting New Zealand industries. 
Exceptions were the licensing of goods from scheduled 
countries to save dollars and of motor vehicles to save 
foreign exchange. 

In the 1953 schedule several basic import license 
allocations are less in value than 1952 licenses, partly 
because ol price reductions, but there are no major 
changes. 

Import licenses will not carry an assurance that 
foreign exchange will be provided, except for licenses 
granted for motor vehicles and goods from scheduled 
countries. These licenses will be carefully screened in 
the light of the position of overseas funds. The 
Reserve Bank will, however, reserve the right to 
spre ad remittances for these two groups. 

\ turther 20 items have been freed from import 
control provided they come from soft currency sources. 
They are mostly items of little quantitative signific 
ance. 


Timber Production 


New Zealand's timber production in the year ended 
$list March, 1952, amounted to more than 575 million 
board feet. This is an increase of about 50 million 
board feet or 10 per cent above the production for 
the previous year, and 258 million board feet or 80 
per cent above production in 1939. The expansion 
in the productive capacity of the industry which made 
this output possible has enabled the Government to 
abolish the subsidy on the working of overtime in the 
sawmilling industry. 


Erratum 

In the June issue of the “Bulletin”, page 99, the 
change in Total Small Savings expressed as a percent- 
age of Net Private Income for the year 1951-52 should 
read “+. 3.2” and not “+ 2.2” 
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I—RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Liabilities and Assets 





ASSETS 
Advances to State 


LIABILITIES 


Average of A = 
Weekly Demand Liabilities 


Figures 


Other 
Advances 


Reserve 


Bank Invest 


| Sterlin Other* 
Notes State Banks : = 
'sfounts 


1945 

1946 

1947 

1948% 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Last Wednes 
day in Month: 
1951-—July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
\ug. 6 
13 
20 
27 


41,123 
45,169 
47 682 
48,930 
51,312 
55,126 


60,361 


60,624 
60,374 
60,566 
61,298 
64,576 
69,366 


63,837 
62,217 
62,205 
62,600 
61,876 
61,225 
60,374 
60,156 
59,731 
59,827 
59, 568 


12,228 
17,302 
13,265 
13,228 
11,384 
15,446 
18,844 


9.874 
14,183 
12,173 
13,744 
12,268 

9.975 


12,256 
22,149 
33,605 
22,235 
15,433 
11,530 
6,794 
8,597 
7,896 
8,059 
7 436 


43,972 
59,731 
57,102 
57,706 
73,837 
74,239 
69,326 


75,294 
81,660 
84.617 
79,248 
69.737 
65,896 | 


62,41 
54,396 
24,643 
33,210 | 
41,098 
44,426 
44 370 | 
44,253 | 
44,988 | 
45,282 | 
50,299 | 


470 
191 


299 
687 
604 
529 
489 
429 
520 
346 
271 
532 
830 


Sa SY 
74 


x 


Sw 
wma 
= 00 ¢ 


MmuUnuMununm 


5 


Oto m NN 
Fae Bnu 
te tn tn Ge Ge © & x 


% 


AWW wVMnwunwuw 


~TA TATA 
< 
N 


* 
x 


Exchange Exchange 


60,064 = 
81,332 
85,300 
65,090 
48,995 
51,319 


62,557 383 


78,483 
79,164 
68,213 
59,003 
38,602 
29,131 


460 
524 
457 
358 
437 
400 
22,620 
19,786 
21,756 | 
23,019 
24,818 
20,741 
18,842 
19,239 
19,614 
19,403 
20,884 
| 


1,467 
1,566 

510 

406 

646 
1,703 
1,877 
1,979 
2,098 
2,092 
2,272 


ments Market'g Other and 
Orgns 


11,797 
5,991 
4,576 

10,496 

41,855 

31,313 

27,107 


11,974 
22,675 
31,440 
36,132 
46,182 
54,182 


54,182 
54,182 
34,182 
32,182 
32,182 
32,182 
32,182 
32,182 
32,182 
32,182 
36,182 


2,085 

961 
1,157 
1,698 
3,482 
5,096 
3,379 


24,163 
35,127 
28,510 5 
35,182 | 2,437 
37,628 | 4,907 
52,245 | 5,378 
51,134 | 6,829 


sees 


NNSY 
NEWS 


th 


50,000 
50,146 
50,040 
50,000 
52,986 
50,000 | 


50,000 
50,012 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,066 
50,194 
51,108 | 
52,820 
50,973 | 


6,235 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 


6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6.019 | 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 | 


514 
612 


= 





# On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate, £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100; previously £Stg.100 £N.Z.124, 
* Prior to 1950 the figures for “Other Exchange” are included under “Other Assets’ 


t Held temporarily pending transfer to Wool Rentention Accounts at trading banks 19 of February, 1951, issue 


See text page 


II—TRADING BANKS 
Liabilities and Assets 
LIABILITIES (in New Zealand) 


Time 


(£N.Z. thousands) 





Average of ASSETS Unexercised 


Monthly 
Figures: 


1945 

1946 

1947 

194% 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Last Wednes- 
day in Month: 


1951—July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1952—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Demand 


99 836 
117,071 
128,115 
138,211 
150,699 
167,526 


196,663 


205,822 
187,780 
194,575 
188,055 
186,477 
190,265 


195,143 
197,216 
189,901 
192,133 
193,481 
192,186 
181,615 


We 


vol 
Retention 


Accounts 


19,589 


21,356 
25,934 
29,962 
30,736 
31,726 


32,088 


31,752 
30,756 
30,207 
29,446 
29,062 
28,672 


28,093 


: Other 


31,634 
34,414 
37 870 
40,403 
39.01 6 
39,787 
39,815 


38,659 
39,199 
39,781 
41,093 
40,364 
40,125 


39,398 
39,382 
47,730 
39,091 
39,013 
38,573 
37,904 


Total Demand 


an ime 
Liabilities 


131,470 
151,485 
165,984 
178,61 4 
189,715 
207,313 
256,068 


265,837 
252,913 
264,317 
259,884 
258,567 
262,478 


266,294 
267.354 
267 838 
260,670 
261,557 
259,430 
247,612 


Bankers’ 


Cash* 


52,402 
67,794 
66,041 
68,814 
86,120 
86,674 
83,278 


87,506 
93,920 
97 276 
91,572 
85,554 
70,941 
77,901 
68,360 
38,465 
46,018 
53,922 
56,753 
55,860 


Net O'seas 


Assets 


13,647 
12,541 
13,295 
13,464 
14,526 
17,362 
27,276 


40,059 
23,712 
18,802 
14,108 
13,401 
15,680 


19,868 
22,694 
22,101 
17,796 
| 18,213 
19,526 
16,622 


Securities 


Govt 


29,335 
26,168 
20,913 
16,953 
12,856 
11,730 
11,716 


11,715 
11,715 
11,715 
11,715 
11,715 
11,715 


11,714 
11,714 
11,714 
11,714 
11,714 
11,714 
11,687 


| 


Other 


w 
_ 
hmoN 


 p* 
oS 
5 


mu 


~ ‘= 
Be Bi 


i ee et 
~ 


&Sé 
Sart 


Advances 
an 
Discounts 


51,618 
58,342 
76,247 
86,470 
81,981 
94,065 
133,079 


121,428 
127,001 
133,030 
143,227 
147,336 
154,456 


159,266 
166,164 
187,259 
186,623 
179,862 
173,056 
171,224 


Overdraft 
Authoritie¢ 


ad 


40,274 
45,041 
46,669 
50,650 
57,686 
64,178 
72,230 


78,433 
73,216 
70,061 
67,347 
68,482 
65,282 


67,294 
66,883 
64,192 
63,755 
69,937 
68,825 
67,700 





* Bankers’ Cash includes Notes and Coin, and Balances at Reserve Bank. % See text pages 19 and 67 of February and May, 1951, issues respectively 
@ On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate, £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100; previously £Stg.100 = £N.Z.124. 
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{NZ 


AUGUST, 1952 


III—EXCHANGE CONTROL—ANALYSIS OF TRANSACTIONS 


1. Receipts—year ended 30th June, 1952 





Current Items: 


1. Exports 
(a) Butter 
(b) Cheese 
(c) Meat 
(d) Wool 
(¢) Other 


[TRANSPORT 

(a) Freights ( 

(b) Fares 

(c) Port Dist 
Shipping ¢ 


INSURANCE 
(a) Premium 
(+) Claims 
Other 


Tra 


TRAVEL 


Private and 


USA @ 
American 
Account 
(ountrics 


United 


Total 
—_ Kingdom 


Canada 


Australia 


950 
925 
170 
3,338 
1,608 


50,097 
16,097 
$5,298 
96, 1 Bb 
$9,040 


126 
42 


nea 
yursements by 


ompanies 1,388 


268 
242 


nste 514 


Business 


cluding fares) 


INTERNATIONAI 
INCOME 
Interest 
Other 
come 


(a) 
(bh) 


; 
: 
= 
: 
i 
f 


. (SOVERNMENT 


(a) Foreign (it 
penditure 


N.Z. ( 


ceipts 


(P) 


(ne 


MISCELLANEOI 
TRANSACTION 
(a) Commussi 
(b) N.Z. Expe 

seas firms 


Personal | 
(d) Legacies 


tc} 


¢) Immigrants 


(f) Other Ci 


actions 


Total 


Capital Items: 


1. Private Capi 


(a) Reducing 
(b) Increasin, 
2. GOVERNMENT 
CEIPTS 
(a) Reducing 


(6) Increasing 


Total 


Cook IsLaANps Exports 


UNIDENTIFIED It! 


Total 


Investment 


rovernment 


INVESTMENT 


and Dividend 


In 


DP RANSAC TION 
wvernment Ex 
(nea 


Re 


~1) 


(CURRENT 


& Royalty 51 134 


nses ot 


ms 1,621 

Over 

4 57 

140 
39 
33 


697 
§ 232 
1,367 
3,278 


Cece pts 
31 
YO 


Transfers 


irrent Trans 


1,264 43 


159,343 


413 107 140 


8.753 9,290 $2,161 


Current 258,656 


RECEIPTS 
Assets 


Liabilitie 


rAl 


CAPITAI Rt 
Assets 


Liabilities 


6.250 106 


Capital 108 


211 


118 - 
71 l 
7,346 


us* 39 ] 


5] 
i 


Receipts 265,371 164,383 9,645 | 9,657 | 32,458 


~ 7,239 | 15,103 | 5,268 | 3,075 | 


French 
Monetary 
Area 


| Germany 


949 RRO 
303 
43 
12,379 
1,507 


3,676 
394 


6 | l 





18,403 
ia seals 


} 


15,110 | 5,268 | 3,078 | 18,426 





reclassification of 


unidentified receipts from previous Period 





epics I1I-EXCHANGE CONTROL—ANALYSIS OF TRANSACTIONS 


(£N.Z. thousands) 2. Payments—year ended 30th June, 1952 





Current Items: 

1. Imports 
(a) N.Z. Licences 
(b) Decontrolled Imports 
(c) Government 
(d) Other 
TRANSPORT 
(a) Freights on Exports 
(b) Fares 
(c) Ship Charter 
(d) Port Disbursements by 

Shipping Companies 

. INSURANCE 
(a) Premiums 
(b) Claims 
(c) Re-insurance 
(d) Other Transfers 

. TRAVEL | 
Private and Business (ex- | 

cluding fares) 

. INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT | 
INCOME 
(a) Interest and Dividends | 
(6b) Other Investment  In- 

come 
(c) Government Interest 
(d) Local Body Interest 

. GOVERNMENT 

Government Expenditure | 
Overseas (n.c.i.) | 
MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT 
TRANSACTIONS 
(a) Commissions & Royalties | 
(b) Rebates and Primages | 
(c) Overseas Expenses of | 
N.Z. firms 
(d) Personal Remittances 
(e) Film Hire and Entertain- | 
ments 
(f) Religious and Charitable 
(g) Legacies 
(h) Emigrants’ Transfers 
(i) Transfers by Temporary 
Residents leaving N.Z. 
(7) Other Current Trans- 
actions 
Total Current 

Capital Items: 

1. Private Capitat Remit- 
TANCES 
(a) Increasing Assets 
(+) Reducing Liabilities 

. GOVERNMENT CapitTaL ReE- 
MITTANCES 
(a) Increasing Assets 
(b) Reducing Liabilities 

. Locat Bopy Capitat Remirt- 
TANCES 
Reducing Liabilities 


Total Capital 


Coox IsLanp Imports 


Total 


78,273 
167,727 
24,950 
3,373 


215 


944 
3,320 


2,092 


3,947 
2,482 
233 


5,139 
1,562 


556 


2,053 
1,193 


661 
512 
1,222 
1,481 
744 


455 


United 
Kingdom 


28,434 
136,% )] 
15,027 
3,031 
43 

630 
3,320 
9] 

64 

10 


435 
438 


3,810 
981 
2,456 


2,482 
215 


2,350 








310,272 


Other 
Australia | Sterling 


| Area 


5,643 
5,511 
81 


14 | 


9 
7 


1 6 
047 | 


117 
16 
31 
35 
122 | 
142 | 
371 

750 | 


174 | 83 


145 | 32 


35,430 | 13,484 | < 





104 


782| 102 


| 
= 5 
| 





USA @& 
Americas 
Account 


Countries | 


23,296 
1,199 
1,696 


24 | 


48 


87 | 


French 














6,333 





937 107 





4l 


4 2 








Total Payments 


316,645 





36,371 | 13,593 























13,013 








{N2Z. thousands) 


AUGUST, 1952 
III-EXCHANGE CONTROL—ANALYSIS OF TRANSACTIONS 
3. Balances with Countries--year ended 30th June, 1952 





Australia 

Belgian M.A 

Canada 

Denmark 

Fiji 

French M.A 

(,ermany 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Malay 4 and 
Singapore 

Netherlands 
M.A 

Norway 


Other Other Other 
Receipts Imports Payments Balances } | Exports Receipts Imports 


4,523 | 28,510 7.8600 | —26,726| Other American 
23 2,028 77 | + 1,289 Account RR2 l 34 
355 | 9,357 442 2,453] Other Sterling 
9 226 49 | + 665 Area 5,390 666 1,916 
317 1,571 5&5 1,778] Poland 3,814 | 1 . 
233 | 1,288 | 114 | +13,708] South Africa 424 453 1,670 
6; 1241 49 3,978 | Sweden 598 20| 2,437 | 
‘ ? mw | 
366 | 4,981 | = 823 | — 4.238) Switzerland | 688 43 803 
42 618 80 | + 3,156 USSR 1 | x) ms 
9} 4,293 249 EIS cae <s 29 
U.K 144,816 | 19,567 | 182,821 
j re j 7 ? 
sep | ana si 413 | ULS-A 30,189 | 1,386 | 26,182 
\ll other coun- } 
1 506 149 L 1.332 tries ool 1,568 73 | 865 


816 9 690| Total 236,718 28,653 274,364 








*, 


nu’ 7. thousands) 


4. Receipts and Payments—Monthly, 1951-52 





Receipts: 

} xports 
Butter 2,125 
(Cheese 1,852 
Meat 2,330 
Wool 9462 
(other 5,661 

Other 


. («7 
© Receipts <,007 


> Total 23,436 


Oct Nov | Jan Feb March April | May 


2,932 5.854 | 5,41: 075 | 6,098 | 4,692 | 3,000! 4,277 

180 1,432 WAR 1,972 | 1,461 | 979 1,217 
3,082 | 2 1,839 65 a 3,623 1,911 4,212) 4,081 
6,415 6,443 4 ; 9,965 | 13,119 | 7,787 | 8,687 
2,713 2,621 3,016 | 3,199 | 2,988 | 3,556 


1,771 | 2,025| 995) 2: 272 | 4,589} 2,564 | 3,208 | 2,594 | 
19,218 17,093 19,183 23,698 22,640 26,945 | 22,175 | 24,412 265,371 





iin 
Bnports 
@oovt l 373 
Wither 14,125 
vt 
Debt. Re 
demption 
Other 
(excl 
IMports } 
All other 


Total 


Surplus 


or Deficit 


1,422 1,006 k 3,291 - 3,848 | 2,495 1,666 ,. 24,950 
19,865 | 20,836 4,554 | , 24,005 + & e 20,929 | 18,209 | 18,337 | 62 249,374 


| 714 | 11,640 


223 362} 551| 232] 1,195] 1,373| 439) 385 
2,301 2,536 3,102| 1,840) 1.754) 3.326 | 2,995 | 2,588} 2,435 | 30,681 


24,366 29,752 | 27,282 | 29,367 5 | 29,476 | 24,138 | 22,976 | 23,349 | 316,645. 


| | 
» —10,569 —3,584 —6,728 +-1,038 —2,531 —1,963 |+1,436 |—7,773 |—51,274 





(£N.Z. thousands) 


IV—FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Net Overseas Assets* 





Last 1949 
W ednesday 
in Month Total 
Jan. 64,809 
Feb. 69,865 
Mar. 74,975 
Apr. 77,728 
May 82,250 
June 79,987 
July 78,037 
71,747 
65,998 
62,165 
60,102 
59,738+ 


1950 } 1951 
i 


Reserve Trading Reserve Tradin, 
Bank Banks Total Bank Banks Total 


46,862 16,498 63,360 58,413 32,482 90,895 | 
49,179 18,125 67,304 65,198 34,053 99,251 
54,076 20,100 74,175 68,254 31,504 99,758 
58,362 23,924 82,285 72,410 30,000 102,410 
65,607 23,634 89,241 80,410 34,018 114,428 
68,411 18,605 87,016 83,824 39,492 123,316 | 
67,340 16,169 83,509 83,454 40,059 123,513 
66,099 12,302 78,402 94,150 23,712 117,862 | 
57,635 13,374 71,009 91,914 18,802 110,716 | 
54,916 13,927 68,843 83,855 14,108 97,963 
53,871 9,670 63,541 72,947 13,401 86,347 
50,97 1t¢ 22,013¢ 72,984+ 66,123+ 15,680t 81,803+ 





* Foreign exchange and overseas investments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities. The Reserve Bank 
figures include not only sterling exchange as formerly, but also other foreign exchange holdings and overseas investments. ft Last Wednesday before Christmas. 
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V—GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Table showing the ACTUAL receipts and expenditure of the CONSOLIDATED FUND and SOCIAL SECURITY 
FUND} for the year ended 31st March, 1952, compared with the ESTIMATED receipts and expenditure for the year 
ending 31st March, 1953. 


(£N.Z. thousands) Source: Appendices to the Journals, House of Representatives, B-6 
Estimated 
for 





Estimated 
sole, EXPENDITURE — 
952-53 || __ eee hea Pas. SR Rites oe 


" | Actual f 
RECEIPTS | 19s1-s2 


1952-53 


TAXATION : PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS : 
Income Tax 78,102 77,000 we Saree ; : 
Interest and Management 17,915 17,560 
Land Tax 1,138 1,100 Repayment of Debt 5,861 6,444 
‘ ‘ Transfer to War Emergency A/c 6,600* ~ 
43,613 45,000 aS 
Social Security Charge Other Permanent Appropriations 3,901 3,632 


Customs Duties 32,600 26,500 ANNUAL VorsEs : 
5.274 5,500 Social Services : 
ae ID Health 12776 | 13,780 
Sales Tax | 21,811 18,500 Education 15,904 17,250 
— 4.575 5,600 War and Other Pensions 6,443 6,700 
, Defence: 

Stamp and Death Duties 13,325 12,400 Construction and Maintenance 2,005 2,700§ 
Film Hire Tax 113 100 Navy, Army, Air 22,634 22,300§ 
Rehabilitation 1,968 1,574 
Stabilisation 15,320 15,905 
Maintenance : 

Public Works and Services 7,740 7,900 

Highways 4,785 5,000 
Development of Primary and Sec- 
INTEREST RECEIPTS 7,337 ondary Industries 11,612 13,024 


Other Annual Votes 18,688 17,073 
PRoFits FROM TRADING UNpvertakincs 1,741 ’ Soca SEcuRITY: 


Total Taxation 200,550 191,700 


Administration Expenses 985 
DEPARTMENTAL 14,774 Emergency Benefits 485 
Special Assistance 200 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS: Hospital Benefits : 
Maternity 885 930 
Hospital 2,112 2,159 
Medical 2,761 2,957 
Pharmaceutical 2,428 2,728 
Supplementary 1,182 1,348 

Monetary Benefits : 
Age 19,235 20,650 
Invalids’ 1,476 1,480 
Widows’ 2,231 2,270 
Sickness 1,129 1,090 
Family 16,110¢ 16,850 
Universal Superannuation 3,144 5,500 
Other Monetary Benefits 169 175 


Total 224,570 215,170 Total 208,333 210,648 


Social Security Fund 











3 This table excludes transfers from the Consolidated Fund to the Social Security Fund: Actual 1951-52 £14,000,000; Estimated 1952-53, £14,000,000 
* Excluding £5,174,000 transferred in 1951-52 from surplus for 1950-51 § Excluding estimated net payments of £ 3,000,000 from the Defence Fund 
t Excluding £3,079,000 Family Bonus paid in 1951-52 from surplus for 1950-51 
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VI—NATIONAL INCOME OF NEW ZEALAND 


{N7Z. millions) 


Source: Census and Statistics Department 


1. National Income and Expenditure 





Year ended 3ist March 

1948~ 1948 1949— 1950-1951 

INCOME 0) 49 $0 51 52 
+ . 


Salary and Wage Payments 1k 277 
Pay and Allowances of 
Forces 
Rental Value 
H suses 
Other 


Armed 
Owner-Occupied 


Ine 


ome 


Personal me 
Company Inc 
and Local Authority 
Trading Income 
Public Debt Interest 
New Zealand 
Net National Income at Factor Cost 
Pius Indirect Taxation 
Le Subsidies 

National 
Prices 
Depreciation Allowances 


Product 


Crovernment 


Less Paid in 


Income at Market 


Plu 


Gross National 





Year ended 3lst March 
is enero 1938—1948—- 1949— 1950-/1951 
EXPENDITURE ” 49 50 $1 52 
eee t t ® 
Personal Expenditure on Consumer 
Goods and Services 
Cost of Government provided Goods 
and Services 
Gross Capital Formation 
Zealand 
(a) Private 
(b) Government 
Net Overseas Investment 


in New 


Gross National Expenditure 





@ Provisional 


t Revised 





NATIONAL INCOME 


OF NEW ZEALAND 





PRIVATE INCOME BEFORE TAX 


iNz 
1 ens 


PRIVATE OUTLAY 








DISPOSAL OF REVENUE BY GOVERNMENT 
AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES 














1947.48 1648-49 1949-50 1951-62* 


1950.51 











1950-51 1961.62" 


1948-49 1949-50 




















AUGUST, 1982 


2. Private Income and Outlay 


(£N.Z. millions) 





Year ended 3ist March 


1938—1948-/1949-]1950-1951- 
39 49 50 51 
t t t 


253 | 277 


INCOME 


Salary and Wage Payments ~ Tht | 227 
Pay and Allowances of 
Forces 


Social Security Benefits and Pens- 


Armed 
l a 5 


ions 
Rental Value of Owner-Occupied 
iouses | 
Other Personal Income :— 
(a) Professional Occupations 
(b) Commerce, Trade or 
Business 
(c) Farming 
(d) Changes in balances in 
Primary Produce 
Stabilisation Accounts 
(e) Changes in balances of 
Wool Retention Moneys 
(f) Interest, rent, etc 
(g) Other 
Company Income (before distribu- 
tion) 





Private Income (before tax) 


Year ended 3ist March 
1938- 
39 


1948—1949- 1950-11951 
49 50 51 52 
t . . 


OUTLAY 


Personal Expenditure on Consumer 

Goods and Services 160 350 
Direct Taxation 24 95 
Private Savings 16 81 


406 
113 
129 


448 
141 
80 


Private Outlay 





3. General Govermment and Local Authorities 


Revenue Account 


(£N.Z. millions) 





Year ended 31st March _ 
1938-|1948-|1949-1950-1951- 

REVENUE 39 49 so. OS) 52 

+ . 

Taxation (a) Direct 2 5 977115 143 
(b) Indirect 50 56 71 

Trading Income 3 16 17 
Less Direct 
Government 
takings 
Lump Sum 
United Kingdom 


Taxes paid by 
Trading Under- 


Payments from 
Government 


Total Revenue 





Year ended 3ist March 


1938-11948—1949-11950-195i— 
EXPENDITURE 99 | «49 50. 51 52 
t 
Current Expenditure on Goods 
and Services 
Transfers to Private Income 
Social Security Benefits 
Pensions 
Interest on Public Debt paid in 
New Zealand 
Subsidies 
Balance of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture 
Total Expenditure (+ 
Revenue balances) 


and 


or - 





4. Combined Capital Account 


(£N.Z. millions) 





Year ended 3lst March 

1938— 1948- 1949— 1950-1951 

SAVINGS hh 49 50 51 52 

a } + + . 
Private Savings 24) 81/129) 80 
Revenue Balances — 
Government and Local 
Authorities 20 13 31 43 
Depreciation Allowances 27 31 35 38 


General| 


Total Funds utilised = 72 | 124 | 195 | 162 





Year ended 31st March 
1938— 1948~-|1949—'1950-1951- 
INVESTMENT 39 49 50) 51 §2 
t 


Gross Capital Formation in New 
Zealand | 
(a) Private 72 +120 
(b) General Government 39 40 
(c) Local Authorities 9 10 
Net change in Overseas Assets +4 (+25 


Total Investment 124 | 195 





® Provisional 


t Revised 





136 AUGUST, 1952 
VII-VALUE AND VOLUME OF PRODUCTION 
1. VALUE OF PRODUCTION 
(£NZ. millions) Source: Census and Statistics Department 





| 


: hastens Dairy Total Building and Total 
ee Agricul- — Pastoral Poultry Farming Mining Fisheries | Forestry | Factory§ Miscel- all 
ear ture and Bees Groups laneous Groups 


Groups 
14.7 
14.4 
14.8 
15.5 
159 
16.4 
19.0 
23.1 
24.4 
27.8 

. Z 31.1 J 

: be : 36.8 473.2 


1938-39 92 36.7 36.0 81.9 
1940-41 ' 47.8 40.8 98.7 
1941-42 ; 46.5 39.6 97.3 
1942-43 47.8 38.2 98.6 
1943-44 47.2 37.7 98.9 
1944-45 56.1 44.9 116.4 
1945-46 56.4 41.3 112.8 
1946-47 64.9 50.9 131.4 
1947-48 80.4 58.9 155.0 
1948-49 y 84.0 66.3 168.8 
1949-50 7 117.4 72.8 208.9 
1950-51* : 214.3 81.6 315.4 9.4 


0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.7 
0.7 
9 


DXAAN Wn on & 
Ow Fr O@Onwe + 
RDARAWUN Ue & > 


mNIDA—SwoMNnd 


Ned 

™ 
5 
Ss 


0. 
1. 
1 
:, 
1. 
l 





(Base: 1938-39 — 100) 2. INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE AND VOLUME OF PRODUCTION 


F TOTAL—(All Groups+) TOTAL—(All Groups+) 
Production actory§ including Other Per Head of Population 


ear 
Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value Volume 





1938-39 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1940-41 116 122 114 118 113 117 ll 
1941-42 111 135 117 120 110 119 109 
1942-43 108 148 122 125 109 123 108 
1943-44 105 162 129 129 108 127 106 
1944-45 113 170 132 145 114 140 110 
1945-46 107 182 136 147 112 138 105 
1946-47 110 202 146 169 118 153 107 
1947-48 113 232 159 196 123 110 
1948-49 117 252 163 215 129 112 
1949-50 5: 123 277 174 253 137 117 
1950-51* 38: 126 319 183 348 141 292 118 


INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE AND VOLUME OF PRODUCTION 


BASE 1938-1939 = 100 
FARM 400 FACTORY‘ 


300 





























TOTAL {ALL GROUPS#) TOTAL (ALL GROUPST) 
PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


VOLUME 

















i i i 


reece 4 1102 8 Oe es es eT Oe ee Oe O41 04 C8 OH UE BH BU UE OO 8 65) eguene 
yeaa | 











* Provisional { Excluding processing of primary products ineluded in other ~¥ 
t All Groups imeludes Mining, Fisheries, Forestry, Building and Miscellaneous Groups in addition to Farm and Factory Groups. 








THE MATERIAL IN THIS “BULLETIN” WAS PREPARED BY THE RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
OFFICE OF THE RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND AND PRINTED IN NEW ZEALAND BY 
WHITCOMBE AND TOMBS LIMITED. 





